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THE LATEST (@ROQKED DODGE. 
WE reproduce the following (without charge) 
from the Newspaper Reporter :— 


PUBLISHERS of Newspapers or Magazines will receive a 
copy of THE PUBLISHER'S AUXILIARY weekly, free from 
any expense or cost to them, by filling blank attached and 
returning to us. It will contain specimens of 
the ready-set matter we cast during the week, and have in 
stock ready for shipment on all orders. Please sign the 
annexed blank, and return to American Printers’ Ware- 
house, New York. 

Se re ee 1876. 
The undersigned hereby consents and requests to receive | 
‘* The Publisher's Auxiliary’’ weekly, as a regular subscriber, 
so long as tt may serve the purpose of any one to prepay the 
subscription price, holding the undersigned harmless from 
any expense or cost of any kind, 
Name of Pabissher, 2. 0 snc cece ewes 
Name of Pager, . cere rcrceversvee 
Town, or City, and State, 


ene 8 64 @ 2 8 


The above advertisement contemplates a fraud 
on the government. The plain English of it is, 
that certain business men (so modest that they 
conceal their names in a “ Warehouse”), having | 
goods to sell, design to use the United States mail 
for sending out their samples, paying only news- 
paper postage therefor. Reputable business firms 
are required (properly) to pay transient rates of | 
postage for circulars and samples. The law says 
that any person mailing printed matter as a news- | 
paper or magazine, shall swear that it is sent only to | 
bona fide subscribers. False swearing is perjury,— | 
a matter of from two to six years in the penitentiary. 
Will the “Warehouse” go that far “so long as it | 
may serve the purpose of any one?” 

»-> Referred to the Postmaster-General.<-« 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


ARTICLE SEVENTH, 


BY DR. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 





Ir has been estimated that out of every hundred 
Frenchmen who visit London for the first time, | 
seventy make a point of going through the Thames | 
Tunnel, as early as possible. This has been’ ac- | 
counted for,—first, by the desiré to see a remark- 
able feat of engineering, and next, no doubt, by the | 
fact that he who designed and accomplished this 
great work was a native of France. So, it is a point 
of national pride to visit 42s achievement. Just now, 
when it is proposed to make a tunnel under the sea, 
from Calais to Dover, the French complacently say : 





| pectation. 


| “It was one of us, it was Brunel, who discovered 


and taught you how to do #t.” 

Marc Isambert Brunel was born near Rouen, 
on the 25th of April, 1769,—the remarkable birth- 
year of Napoleon Bonaparte, Wellington, Scott, 
Ney, Georges Cuvier, Chateaubriand, John Quincy 
Adams, Alexander von Humboldt, and some other 
eminent persons. His parents, of like rank with 
the middle-class yeomanry of England, gave him a 
good education for the church, but his own predi- 
lection was for mechanics and practical science. 
He enlisted as a sailor at the age of seventeen, 


| made several voyages to the West Indies in the 


next year,—and had to retire to New York, with 
permission of the Minister of Marine, for having 
spoken too freely on politics during the Reign of 
Terror. In New York, he obtained ample employ- 
ment as engineer and architect, and surveyed the 
line of the present canal which connects Lake 
Champlain with the Hudson at Albany. He re- 
turned to Europe in 1799, a sense of personal 


| safety inducing him to settle in England, of which 


country his wife was a native. He soon set to work, 


| and his old naval experience suggested the making 


of block-pulleys for ships, with economy and accu- 
racy, by machinery of his own invention. The 
British government, recognizing the great value of 
his improvements, gave him large and constant 
employment in the dockyards, with remuneration 
ample beyond precedent and his own highest ex- 
He was always inventing,—from arches 
without centerings to a contrivance for cutting and 
shuffling cards without the aid of fingers. The latter 


_ he constructed in compliance with a playful request 
from Lady Spencer, wife of the first lord of the 


admiralty. He was thirty years old when he settled 


| in England; fifteen years later, he took up the idea 
| of tunnelling the river Thames. 


In 1798, Ralph Dodd, an able engineer (who sub- 
sequently designed Waterloo Bridge, in London), 
had proposed to make a tunnel under the Thames, 
from Tilbury Fort, in Essex, to Gravesend, in Kent. 
His funds were soon exhausted in sinking the shaft. 
In 1805, he tried again,—this time from Limehouse 
to Rotherhithe. The works, commenced under 
such able engineers as Vazie and Trevithick,—the 
latter afterwards associated with the beginning of 
railwayism,—were begun withenergy. A shaft was 
sunk on the Surrey side, from which a driftway, or 
small tunnel, was made under the river's bed to 
within two hundred feet of the Middlesex shore; 
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but, on the 26th of January, 1808, the river broke 
in from below, and the work was discontinued. 
Various propositions for resuming the attempt led 
to no result. 

In 1814, while Brunel was at Chatham, construct- 
ing the machinery already mentioned, he had to 
make a small driftway, or tunnel, for the convey- 


ance of timber from the river Medway to the saw | 


mills at the back of the dockyard. In passing 
through the yard, one day, he observed a portion 


of the keel of a vessel, which, having been sawn | 


longitudinally, exposed to view perforations made 
by the ¢eredo navalis,—a testaceous worm, covered 
with a cylindrical shell, which eats its way into the 
hardest wood, from which circumstance Linnzeus 
called it calamitas navium (the calamity of ships). 
Brunel passed on, but it came into his mind that 
these insects had made diminutive ¢umnels. He 
went back, and noticed, with the greatest interest, 
the manner in which they had bored through the 
wood, by means of an auger-formed head; how, 
when the excavation was effected, the sides were 
secured and rendered impervious to water by a cal- 


careous secretion, with which they had lined its | 
passage; how carefully too near an approach to the | 


water had been avoided. 
Brunel’s practical mind fertilized and utilized 
this hint,—just as similar observation of the wisdom 


of nature had led Watt, the discoverer of the steam | 


engine, to deduce the construction of the flexible 


water-main from the mechanism of a lobster's tail. | 


Brunel's observation in the dockyard suggested to 
him a new mode, practical and practicable, of form- 


ing subaqueous tunnels, by the instrumentality of a | 


huge iron “‘teredo.” 

In the year 1823, Mr. Brunel succeeded in form- 
ing a joint-stock company for the purpose of con- 
structing a tunnel under the river Thames from 


Wapping, on the Middlesex side, to Rotherhithe; | 


about a mile nearer to London Bridge than the 
preceding attempt. In June, 1824, the act incorpo- 


rating this company received the royal assent. The | 


. works were not regularly begun until late in 1825. 
Public accommodation demaded the tunnel. The 
distance between Wapping and Rotherhithe was 
only twelve hundred feet geographically, but it 
was four miles by the way of London bridge, and 
the river was so much crowded with ships at anchor 
and in motion, that to pass to and fro by the ferries 


—ordinary clumsy row-boats—was dangerous; | 
though, to save time and distance, thousands of | 


persons did so passevery day. Eminent geologists 


stated that below a certain depth of soil was a kind | 


of quicksand, and advised that the work should 
be above this, and close as possible to the stratum 
of clay forming the bed of the river. 

The work was begun on the Surrey side, where 
the foundation stone of the shaft was laid on the 
2d of March, 1825, and the shaft was completed by 


the end of October in the same year. It is one hun- 
dred and fifty feet from the river, and is sixty-five 
feet deep. This completed, the tunnel itself was 
begun at a depth of sixty-three feet below the sur- 
face of the Thames. 

By January, 1828, the middle of the river was 
reached. There had been two or three irruptions 
of the river, and in one of these the tunnel was 
entirely filled with water, all of which had to be 
| pumped out. In July, 1828, the work ceased from 
want of funds, and the tunnel was bricked up. It 
remained closed until the beginning of January, 
1835, when the government made pecuniary ad- 
vances for the continuance of the work ; which, from 
the nature of the soil, was now extremely slow, 
with occasional invasions by the river. 

In August, 1841, Mr. Brunel walked through, from 
Wapping to Rotherhithe. In acknowledgment of 
his ability, perseverance, and success, he was 
knighted by Queen Victoria. The zdea which he 
had realized was not original,—the means which his 
practical genius had devised for working that idea 
| were all his own. 

The reply to a letter of inquiry, which I had oc- 
casion to address to the eminent constructor of the 
Thames Tunnel, bears date “April, 1844, Duke 
Street, Westminster, No. 18,” and is so interesting, 
in connection with the work with which his name 
must always be identified, that I feel justified in 
| putting it into print, for the first time. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

“Sir Isambert Brunel presents his compliments 
to Dt Shelton Mackenzie, and in reply to his ques- 
tion respecting the Tunnel, Sir I. B. has the satis- 
| faction to inform D* M. that that arduous under- 
taking is completed, and has been opened to the 
public for foot-passengers since the 25"* of March, 
1843, and that 2,300,000 persons have passed through 
it since that time. 

“There is no prospect at present of the approaches 
for Carriages being made, for the want of funds. 

“The scientific and laborious part of the Work, 
| under the River, Sir I. B. has been mercifully per- 
mitted to complete, and health and vigor granted 
him while required through years of anxiety fatigue 
and sleepless nights. 

“Sir I. B. will have pleasure in giving D™ M.a 
plan of the Tunnel, if he will name a place in town 

where he can send it. 
| «April 24 1844, Duke Street, N° 18. 
_ “N.B. Every Tidal change, ¢wice per day, must 
| bring 25000 tons of water.” 

The handwriting, which has the unmistakable 
French character, is small, neat, legible, and sur- 
prisingly firm, considering that, at its production, 
| Sir Isambert wanted only three weeks of the ad- 

vanced age of seventy-five. 
| A second letter, four months later, enclosing an 
enamelled card, is as follows:— 
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Thames Tunnel 17 Augt 1844 
Dear Sir 
I have forwarded to your direction two designs or Engravings of the Tunnel accompanied 
with two Pamphlets, of old date I admit but which are expressions of the high opinion that 
was entertained on our Enterprise. 
The Inclosed Card exhibits casts of the Entrances 


ceive, notwithstanding the immense weight which every successive Tide seems to muster 


nothing Terrific as you may con- 





against us 732 times per year. consequently 13196 times for the last 18 years, as we began 
in January 1826. All impression of danger seems to be completely dispelled by the order 
of architecture it exhibits yet the invasions of the River must have been most awful 


The foot of this structure lays on two Inverted arches and both arches constitute one 





single structure 38 in width externally and 22" in height I cannot suppress many times 
feelings of something like self gratification; but they are overruled by feelings of deep 








gratitude for the Country where I have been so highly encouraged not merely 
for this but for other tasks, for I have not been idle since the year 1799 that I landed at 
Falmouth. 

4 days then to make my way to the Capital © The same will in a short time be effected 
in 16 hours at the utmost, and that by my Son who will soon step to Plymouth at that rate. 

No great effort, on his part, to have open a way to your Scientific quarters ———- All I 
ambition now would be to drive my carriage down the Tunnel and out of it—— 

I must conclude, but I should be too tedious to others 

Believe me dear Sir 


ee 


CP 
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The enclosure, in this very characteristic letter, ; before me, and represents transverse sections of the 





was an enamelled card on which was printed an 
engraving of the entrances, respectively in Rother- 
hithe and Wapping, with the intimation at foot, “ Zs 
1200 feet long, 76 feet below high water mark under 
the River Thames, and cost nearly half a million of 
money.” Much work was done in the interior and 
on the approaches to the tunnel after the date of 
this letter. The pamphlet, which duly reached me, 
contained the original prospectus of the Tunnel 
Company, and the proceedings at its formation in 
1823. The plan, which accompanied it, is now 





Thames and the tunnel, with the means of access 
to the tunnel on both shores, the shaft for foot-pas- 
sengers, and the proposed carriage-way beyond. 
This engraving is colored, and is especially valu- 
able to me from a few words of personal presenta- 
tion upon it, in Sir Isambert Brunel's autograph. 
Touching the signature to this letter, it may be 
stated that the “c” at the end of the first initial in- 
dicates a contraction of the Christian name “Marc.” 
In explanation of Brunel having addressed my- 
self as “the Reverend,” I can only say that, when 
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he wrote, he had no personal knowledge of me, and, 
as I then lived in Oxford, must have thought he 
was addressing a clergyman. We had a hearty 
laugh, some months later, over his mistake. 

For over twenty years after the completion of the 
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| article; get it, perhaps, for the more opening of 
| their columns to the writer, who is paid for his 


| all that they care about. 


Thames Tunnel, want of funds prevented the com- | 


pletion of the approaches for carriage ways. 
tunnel, lighted by gas, was open, from shore to 
shore, at a small entrance fee, to pedestrians. In 
1865, the directors of the London Under-ground 
Railroad leased the tunnel, and their horse carri- 
ages have run through it since. 

The length of the Thames Tunnel is over twelve 
hundred feet; its width is thirty-eight feet, and its 
height, twenty-two feet. 
its two archways, including footpath, about fourteen 
feet; and the thickness of earth between the crown 
of the tunnel and the bed of the river, about four- 
teen feet. 

Sir Isambert Brunel’s son, born in Portsmouth, 
in 1806, when his father was erecting or using his 


block machinery for the dockyard there, was edu- | 
cated in France, commenced practical engineering | 


in 1826, under his father, at the Thames Tunnel, of 
which he was resident engineer, and was subse- 
quently employed in the construction of steamboats 
and railroad locomotives. 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 
He designed and built | 


the Great Western, the first steamship built to cross | 


the Atlantic; he planned the Great Britain, the first 


ocean screw-steamer; and the Great Eastern, the | 


largest vessel ever made, was erected under his 
sole direction. 
Western Railroad, a line running almost from the 
Land’s End, in Cornwall, to London, vza Exeter and 
Bristol, and made that wide-guage line, with all its 
tunnels and bridges. He designed and erected 
Hungerford Suspension Bridge, crossing the river 
Thames at Charing Cross, with the largest span in 
England; and he died suddenly in September, 
1859. His father had died before him, in his 81st 
year, in December, 1849. 


—_— 


EDITORIAL RESPONSIBILTY. 


He was chief engineer to the Great | 


Epirors negiect their work and shirk their re- | 


sponsibility. Desirous of filling their columns with 
matter which is “spicy,” and “taking,” and knowing 
that weakness of poor human nature which makes 
a good slashing and cutting article upon a well- 
known person more acceptable than eulogy or 
careful, sober criticism, they encourage carping, 
envious, or spontaneously malicious persons to 
make the publications they control the vehicle of 
their spleen. What is it to them that by so doing 
they are misleading their readers, or that they are 
allowing an ill-natured person to cast ridicule upon 
well-meant, honest work; which, although honest 
and serviceable, may not be perfect, for little in this 
world is perfect? Nothing. They get a readable 


The | 


labor by the gratification of his malice, and that is 
Now this adds to critical 
dishonesty an editorial neglect of duty, which, con- 
sidering the responsibility assumed by an editor, 
is, to say the least, not highly honorable. It degrades 


| journalism, and the fact that the public, or a certain 


part of it, relishes such writing is no justification of 
such an offence against honor and comity. The 
conductors of the press, in its varied forms, are not 
in the mere position of traders, whose business it 


_ is to supply that for which people are willing to pay. 


The clear width of each of | 


Their wares are of a sort that exercise a constant 
influence upon morals and manners and intellectual 
development, and it is their duty to see that that in- 
fluence is at least not abad one. They may make 
a sensation or effect a large sale, and they may 


| point to their success as their justification; but even 


with those who buy to satisfy their lower tastes, 
they degrade themselves and their calling. —Mew 
York Times. 
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THEO. L. DE VINNE’S NEW WORK. 

A Collection of Facts and 
Opinions Descriptive of Early Prints and Plajing Cards, 
the Block-Books of the Fifteenth Century, the Legend of 
Lourens Fanszoon Coster, of Haarlem, and the Work of 
Fohn Gutenberg and his Associates. Illustrated with 
numerous Fac-similes of Early Types and Wood-cuts. 
By THEO. L. DE VINNE. Published by Francis Hart & 
Co., New York. In Five Parts, at $1.00oeach. For sale 
by Collins & M’Leester, Philadelphia. 

IF this book can throw any new light on the In- 
vention of Printing, can decide with reasonable 
fairness on the merits of the controversy concerning 
Gutenberg and Coster, can tell us when, where, 
and how the first types were made and the first 
books were printed,—it should be welcomed by all 
printers. This information is sadly needed, for it 
is not to be found in encyclopzedias or text-books 
on printing, with the clearness one has a right to 
expect. Whoever has read and compared the books 
of Humphreys, Jackson, Dibdin, Hansard, Johnson, 
and Willetts, on this subject, and tried to reconcile 
their contradictory statements, must have laid down 
the books with the conviction that the history of 
printing is not a history of fact but of tradition and 
speculation. It is a satisfaction to have presented 
a work which promises to give the facts from new 
sources. 

How this promise will be sustained cannot be 
fully determined from the part before us, which 
treats only of the preliminaries to the invention; 
but it will at once be seen that the book is written 
“by a printer, and for printers.” The work begins 
with a technical but clearly illustrated description 
of the different methods of printing, New views 
of the subject are presented. The superiority of 
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the typographic method is attributed, not only to its 
types, but to the peculiarity of a surface adapted to 
labor-saving machinery. In the author's judgment, 
typography is printing ar excellence, for it is the Art, 
and the only art that makes books. 

In Chapter II, we have a review of the earliest 
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THORWALDSEN’S STATUE OF JOHN GUTENBERG. 
From De Vinne's Invention of Printing. 


forms of inpression on clay as practised in Assyria, 
Egypt, and Rome, illustrated with several curious 
engravings. It is also stated that letters were sepa- 
rately stamped on clay, and that the Romans had 
some idea of the advantages of movable types. 
But they did not invent typography, for they had no 
need of it. Books written by slave labor were 
cheap and abundant. The Romans had no suitable 
ink to print with, and no paper to print on. 

The elements of an invention are like those of a chemi- 
cal mixture. All the constituents but one may be there, 
exact in quantity and quality, but, for the lack of that one, 


the mixing of the whole in a new form cannot be accom- 
plished. Failure in one point is entire failure. 


The invention had to wait for readers, for reform 
in government, and for improvement in the me- 
chanical arts. ‘Not the man, the age invents.” 

Chapter III defines the key to the Invention, 
| which, the author says, is not the idea of movable 
types, but the proper method of making types. Re- 
| pudiating all the stories current in books of printing 
about types cut out of wood, or cut out of metal, 
| he says that “ Printing types have always been made 
by one method—that the first types were made like 
| the last, by casting in a mould. The type-mould 
| was the key to the invention. It is not the press nor 
| the types, but the type-mould that must be accepted 
| as the origin and symbol of the art. He was the 
| inventor of printing who made the first type-mould.” 
| This is an original view of the question, which may 
| provoke discussion, but it is supported by references 
| to many authorities, and by fac-sémie illustrations 
| of early type founding. 
| Chapter IV notices some of the more famous 
| image prints of the fifteenth century, and has fac- 
| simile engravings of the Berlin Print, the Brussels 
| Print, and the Flemish Indulgence Print. The pop- 
| ular belief that these prints were printed by rubbing 
with a cloth cushion is vigorously attacked, and 
| the impracticability of this process is fully shown. 
The influence of these prints on the people was 
greater than has been acknowledged. 


The multitude received them gladly. Wealthy laymen 
who could afford to buy gorgeous missals, and priests who 
| daily saw and handled manuscript works of art, might put 
| the prints aside as rubbish; but poor men and women, 
whose work-day lives were unceasing rounds of poverty 

and drudgery, unrelieved by art, ideality, or sentiment, 

must have hailed with delight the images in their own 
houses that shadowed ever so dimly the glories of the 
church and the rewards of the righteous. The putting-up 
of the image print on the wall of the hut or the cabin was 
the first step toward bringing one of the attractions of the 

Catholic church within the domestic circle. It was the 

erection of a private shrine. It was, unconsciously but 

virtually, an act of rivalry, pitiable enough in its beginning, 
| but of great importance in its consequences. It was the 
initiation of the right of private judgment in a little matter 

of worship—of an independence of thought which, in the 
| next century, made itself felt in the dissent that is known 
| in Protestant countries as the Great Reformation. 


| 
| 











Chapter V is devoted to Playing Cards, which | 
the author thinks were among the first-fruits of 
printing. Many curious engravings are given, and 
there are also some queer stories of the efforts of the 
clergy to suppress the pernicious game. It seems 
that Moody and Sankey had forerunners—that St. 
Bernard, in 1423, and Capiston, in 1452, preached 
against cards with such effect that their hearers ran 
to their houses and burned their cards. Mr. De 
Vinne, however, thinks that these early playing 
cards were not an unmixed evil. 


To the common people, they were a means of education, 
a circuitous and a dangerous means, no doubt, but not the 
less effectual. The medieval churl, whose ignorance was so 
dense that he failed to see the advantages of education, 
and who would have refused to learn his letters by any 
persuasion, did perceive that there was amusement in play- 
ing cards, and did take the trouble to learn the games. 
With him, as with little children, the course of instruction 
began with bright-colored little pictures and the explana- 
tion of hidden meanings in absurd-looking little spots or 
symbols. In the playing of the game, his dull mind was 
trained to a new and a freer exercise of his reasoning facul- 
ties, and he must have been inspired with more of respect 
for the dimly-seen utility of painted or printed symbols. 
To the multitude of early card players, cards were of no 
other and no greater benefit as a means of mental discipline. 
To men of thought and purpose, they taught a more im- 
pressive lesson of the value of paper and letters. 


_These extracts may show that this book is not a 
crude compilation. The facts and dates are strung 
on the thread of a connected purpose; it is plainly 
the object of the author to show that “ printing came 
in the right time, when the world was ready to re- 
ceive it.” It is equally clear that the mechanical 
side of the question, which has been so often neg- 
lected, will meet with fair attention. If there were 
no other reason, this should be enough to commend 
it to all printers; but the author promises in his | 
preface to furnish many facts-about the Invention of 
Printing—the substance of recent discoveries and of 
critical essays by many French and German biblio- | 
graphers—which have never been published in the 
English language. 

The typography of the “Invention of Printing” 
is in keeping with the solidity and value of its con- 
tents. Eschewing “nice” printing, the author (who 
is also the printer) presents his work in what has — 
been aptly called a “masculine” style, at once 
striking and effective. 

Beyond question, Mr. De Vinne takes rank with 
the foremost printers of the United States, both in 
the theory and practice of their art; indeed, we 
would assign him the first place among them. His 
latest work embodies the result of his many years 
of study and experience, and will doubtless fully 
sustain the high reputation he has already gained. | 
Most appropriately it is dedicated to the eminent | 
type founder, Mr. David Wolfe Bruce, whose valua- 
ble and judiciously selected library greatly assisted 
the author in its preparation. 
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BETH GELERT. 





BY W. R. SPENCER. 





The spearmen heard the bugle sound, 
And cheerly smiled the morn; 

And many a brach, and many a hound, 
Obeyed Llewelyn’s horn. 


And still he blew a louder blast, 
And gave a lustier cheer,— 
««Come, Gélert, come, wert never last 
Llewelyn’s horn to hear. 


O, where doth faithful Gélert roam, 
The flower of all his race! 

So true, so brave—a lamb at home, 
A lion in the chase?’’ 


‘T was only at Llewelyn’s board 
The faithful Gélert fed; 

He watched, he served, he cheered his lord, 
And sentinelled his bed. 


In sooth, he was a peerless hound,— 
The gift of royal John,— 

But now no Gélert could be found, 
And all the chase rode on. 


And now, as o’er the rocks and dells 
The gallant chidings rise, 

All Snowden’s craggy chaos yells 
The many-mingled cries! 


That day Llewelyn little loved 
The chase of hart and hare; 

And scant and small the booty proved, 
For Gélert was not there. 


Unpleased, Llewelyn homeward hied, 
When, near the portal seat, 

His truant Gélert he espied, 
Bounding his lord to greet. 


But, when he gained his castle-door, 
Aghast the chieftain stood; 

The hound all o’er was smeared with gore; 
His lips, his fangs, ran blood. 


Llewelyn gazed with fierce surprise ;— 
Unused such looks to meet, 

His favorite checked his joyful guise, 
And crouched and licked his feet. 


Onward, in haste, Llewelyn passed, 
And on went Gélert too; 

And still, where’er his eyes he cast, 
Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view. 


O’erturned, his infant’s bed he found, 
With blood-stained covert rent; 

And all around the walls and ground 
With recent blood besprent. 


He called his child—no voice replied ;— 
He searched, with terror wild; 

Blood, blood he found on every side, 
But nowhere found his child. 


‘«Hell-hound! my child's by thee devoured,” 


The frantic father cried ;— 
And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gélert’s side. 


His suppliant looks, as prone he fell, 
No pity could impart; 

But still his Gélert’s dying yell 
Passed heavy o’er his heart. 


Aroused by Gélert's dying yell, 
Some slumberer wakened nigh: 
What words the parent’s joy could tell 
To hear his infant's cry! 
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Concealed beneath a tumbled heap 
His hurried search had missed, 

All glowing from his rosy sleep, 
His cherub boy he kissed. 


Nor scathe had he, nor harm, nor dread; 
But, the same couch beneath, 

Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead,— 
Tremendous still in death. 


Ah, what was then Llewelyn’s pain! 
For now the truth was clear; 

His gallant hound the wolf had slain 
To save Llewelyn’s heir. 


Vain, vain was all Llewelyn’s woe: 
‘« Best of thy kind, adieu! 

The frantic blow which laid thee low 
This heart shall ever rue."’ 


And now a gallant tomb they raise, 
With costly sculpture decked ; 
And marbles storied with his praise 

Poor Gélert’s bones protect. 


There never could the spearman pass, 
Or forester, unmoved; 

There oft the tear-besprinkled grass 
Llewelyn’s sorrow proved. 


And there he hung his horn and spear, 
And there, as evening fell, 

In fancy's ear he oft would hear 
Poor Gélert’s dying yell. 


And, till great Snowden’s rocks grow old 
And cease the storm to brave, 

The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of Gélert’s Grave. 
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BOOKS, PERIODICALS, AND SPECIMENS. 
POETS AND POETRY OF PRINTERDOM; 4 Collection of 
Original, Selected, and Fugitive Lyrics, written by 
persons connected with Printing. First Group. Col- 
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| PUBLIC LEDGER ALMANAC FOR 1876. Published by George 


W. Childs, Philadelphia. 

The usual one hundred and ten thousand annual copies 
of this Almanac have been freely distributed by its publisher 
to the subscribers of the Public Ledger. This issue—the 
seventh—surpasses its predecessors, excellent as they were, 
in value and interest. It contains sixty-eight pages of care- 
fully-compiled information which will be of great conve- 
nience to the visitors to Philadelphia, as well as to its resi- 


| dents, during the Centennial Year. The paper is good, 


lected and Edited by Oscar H. Harpel. Published by 


the Editor, Cincinnati. 


In this work, Mr. Harpel furnishes something entirely | 


original. Taste, in printing as in painting, differs widely ; 


and it may be objected to this volume that the matter it | 
contains is made subordinate to the style of presentation; | 
or that the borders, ornamentation, etc., are too elaborate. 


But we don't object. On the contrary, we much like the 


book, and would commend it to all who wish to possess | 


something rare, beautiful, and unique. Mr. Harpel has 
shown good judgment in his selections, and places his 
poetical craftsmen before the public at their best. Several 
of the portraits are shockingly executed; but, this aside, the 
work is really a marvel of excellence. By all means possess 
yourself of a copy soon; or you will have cause to regret 
your tardiness, as the edition is small, and the work too 
expensive to be reprinted. 


CENTENNIAL HISTORICAL CALENDAR, 1876. Jssued by 
Thomas W. Price Co., Philadelphia, 


This is an exceedingly neat pamphlet, profusely illus- 


trated, and containing much information of national as well 
as of local importance. It will be an excellent pocket com- 
panion for the visitor to the Centennial Exhibition. 


SPECIMENS OF SIZES AND STYLES OF Music Type. J/ssued 

by F. M. Armstrong, Music Typographer, Philadelphia. 

A full and handsomely printed collection of the various 

styles of music type, which must be of great advantage to 

music publishers in making up their orders, or in deciding 
on the forms of their books, 


and the make-up and typography unexceptionable. Mr. 

Childs may be sure of being kindly remembered throughout 

the year in the thousands of homes where his Almanac will 

be almost daily consulted. 

A CENTURY AFTER; Ficturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania. In Fifteen Parts. Published by 
Allen, Lane & Scott and F. W. Lauderbach, Phila- 
delphia. 

We have before had occasion to speak in commendation 
of the early numbers of this admirable work. It has now 
reached the Ninth Part. It fully bears out the promises 


of the publishers, and should fully meet the expectations of 
subscribers. 


OuR SHOW: A Humorous Account of the International Ex- 
position. By Daisy Shortcut and Arry O' Pagus ; with 
Mlustrations by A. B. Frost. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

A good-natured and amusing account of the Centennial 
Exhibition, with illustrations of unusual humorous merit; 
the cover being especially attractive. One would be dis- 
posed to pity the plight of «the Director-General after the 
Exhibition,’’ as presented on back of cover, were it not that 
his head looms up full and smiling. 


WE thank the publishers for current numbers of the fol- 
lowing periodicals :— 

AMERICAN JOURNALIST, Philadelphia: Coe, Wetherill 
& Co. 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER REPORTER, New York: George 
P. Rowell & Co. 

FANCIERS’ JOURNAL, Philadelphia: Joseph M. Wade. 

L’ARTE DELLA STAMPA, Florence, Italy: Salvadore 
Landi. 

LA TIPOGRAFIA MILANESE, Milan, Italy: 
Corneo. 

LA TYPOLOGIE-TUCKER, Paris: Henry J. Tucker. 

L'IMPRIMERIE, Paris: Gabriel Charavay, publisher; M. 
Motteroz, editor. 

OFFICIAL TIME TABLES. Philadelphia: National Rail- 
way Publication Company. 

PACIFIC SPECIMEN, San Francisco, Cal.: Pacific Type 
Foundry. 

PHILADELPHIA TRADE DIRECTORY. Howard Challen. 

PREss NEws, London: William Dorrington. 

PRINTERS’ CABINET, Chicago: S. P. Rounds. 

PRINTERS’ REGISTER, St. Louis: Schraubstadter & St. 
John. 

THE AMATEUR, Philadelphia: Lee & Walker. 

THE AMERICAN STATIONER, New York. 

THE CHICAGO SPECIMEN; Marder, Luse & Co. 

THE ELECTROTYPER, Chicago: Shniedewend & Lee. 

THE ELECTROTYPE JOURNAL, Chicago: A. Zeese & Co. 

THE GLOBE, Buffalo, N. Y. 

THE NORTH-WESTERN, Milwaukee: Benton, Gove & 
Co. 

THE PAPER AND PRINTING TRADES JOURNAL, London. 

THE PENN MONTHLY. Philadelphia: Penn Monthly 
Association. 


Gaetano 
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THE PRINTING GAZETTE, Cleveland: G.S. Newcomb. 

THE PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, Philad’a: R.S. Menamin. 

THE PRINTING PRESS, Chicago: Franklin Society. 

THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, New York: F. Leypoldt. 

THE SEMI-TROPICAL, Jacksonville, Florida: Harrison 
Reed, editor. 

THE Typo, Syracuse, N.Y.: J. & F. B. Garrett. 

THE Typo’s GUIDE, Washington: H. L. Pelouze & Co. 

TRAVELLER'S OFFICIAL GUIDE of the Railway and 
Steam Navigation Lines in the United States and 
Canada. Philadelphia: National Railway Publica- 
tion Company. 

TRUBNER'S AMERICAN AND ORIENTAL LITERARY RE- 
CORD, London. 

TYPOGRAPHIC ADVERTISER, Philadelphia: 
Smiths & Jordan. 

UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 
Easton, Pa.: George W. West. 

VICK’s FLORAL GUIDE for 1876, Rochester, N. Y. 


MacKellar, 


We are also under obligations to the following gentlemen 
for Calendars, Cards, and other Specimens of Fine Printing: 

ALLEN, LANE & SCOTT, Philadelphia. 

BEEM & RICHARDS, Du Quoin, III. 

THOs. S. BOWMAN, St. Louis. 

CHARLES BoyD, Ballaarat, Australia. 

A. C. BRyson & Co., Philadelphia. 

HENRY L. BUTLER, Philadelphia. 

H. C. CoaTEs, Philadelphia. 

COLLINS PRINTING HOUSE, Philadelphia. 

HOWARD CHALLEN, Philadelphia. 

CRAIG, FINLEY & Co., Philadelphia. 

JouHN Cralc & SON, Philadelphia. 

ALBERT DE FOLLETT & SON, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HOWELL EVANS, Philadelphia. 

FREEMAN OFFICE, Kingston, N. Y. 

GILLIN & NAGLE, Philadelphia. 

THOMAS GILBERT, Columbus, Ga. 

Wo. F. GEDDEs’ Sons, Philadelphia. 

GRANT BROTHERS, Buffalo, N. Y. 

JESSE G. HAWLEY, Reading, Pa. 

Gro. S. HARRIS & SON, Philadelphia. 

HERALD OFFICE, Cleveland, Ohio. 

S. REED JOHNSTON & Co., Pittsburgh. 

W. A. JEFFERS, Coatesville, Pa. 

Wo. J. KELLY, New York. 

KENYON & PIERSON, Des Moines, Iowa. 

KRONHEIM & Co., New York; Centennial Home Insur- 

ance Company’s Calendar. 

GEO. F. LASHER & BRO., Philadelphia. 

AUSTIN W. MILLER, Kenton, Ohio. 

MILLs & BROTHER, Pittsburg. 

JOHN L. MURPHY, Trenton, N. J. 

Wo. F. MuRPHy’s Sons, Philadelphia. 

A. MATTHIAS, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Murpuy & Co., Baltimore. 

M'CALLA & STAVELY, Philadelphia. 

OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, Washington, D. C. 

PHIL. RICHARDS, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

RUE & JONES, Philadelphia. 

EDWARD STERN & Co., Philadelphia. 

FRED. J. STANTON, Denver, Colorado. 

SCHWAB & ANDERSON, Portland, Oregon. 

SPECTATOR OFFICE, Staunton, Va. 

W. M. SHorB & Co., Canton, Ohio. 

TAYLOR & SMITH, Philadelphia. 

Wo. SYCKELMOORE, Philadelphia. 

SENSEMAN & SON, Philadelphia. 

WHITE & BLYMYER, Defiance, Ohio. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Oberlin, Ohio, Dec. 21, 1875. 
Epitor oF THE Proor-SHEET. 

Srr: For the last eight years I have been a careful reader of 
your excellent publication, and have admired its well-written arti- 
cles, as well as profited much by their perusal. But there is in it a 
character (undoubtedly a myth) that puzzles me; I refer to Our Boy 
Tom. The matter attributed to him (especially the Blotter) is too 
elaborate for any boy, and notin harmony with the education, the 
years, or the surroundings of youths generally; and I take it for 
granted that Tom is as much like his companions as are Shakspeare’s 
two Dromios like each other; therefore, the creation of Tom is not 
asuccess. Yet, I /éke him much, and read his productions with 
pleasure. In his Pickings and Remarks there is a broad humor—a 
pith and force that cannot but be admired. In the Blotter there is 
an undercurrent of sound reasoning and practical common sense, 
witty as is the surface. Among my circle of friends (which is some- 
what literary) Tom is a favorite, and, even outside, has become as 
popular as is The Proof-Sheet, which last is not confined to narrow 
limits, I assure you. As one individual, out of very many of similar 
thought, allow me to say that The Proof-Sheet is one of those 
rare and valuable publications that I thoroughly read and carefully 
preserve. a at 

In typography your magazine is a gem, and shows much skill and 
care in execution. The specimens of new types and cuts are beauti- 
ful, and I do not wonder that printers and publishers are so often 
tempted to give new faces and dresses to their productions in the 
art preservative. Yours, critically, 

SAMUEL CLARKSON. 


Office of The Proof-Sheet. 
Mr. SAMUEL CLARKSON. 

Sir: Thanks for your commendation of The Proof-Sheet,— 
especially for the praise here omitted. It was Quinapalus (was it 
not?) who said, “Allow me wit, and I will grant you judgment.” 
Dr. Holmes (the Autocrat) somewhere states, substantially, that 
one should never be modest about commending an author; that, if 
you stroke one of them gently, he will purr like a cat, and never 
think of inquiring if you know what you are doing. 

But, Mr. Clarkson (confidentially), there are no thinner-skinned 
people living than editors and authors,—except schoolmasters ;— 
altogether they are what Our Commercial Traveller (an Englishman) 
calls ‘a rum lot.’”” You would be surprised, Samuel, to see how a 
bold, “ trenchant”’ editor will writhe under a very gentle lashing, or 
even under a pleasant criticism,—such as you make on Our Boy Tom. 

It is with considerable trepidation that your communication is 
printed, for Our Boy Tom’s mother is a healthy Irishwoman, and 
she may strikingly object to your statement that “the creation of 
Tom is not a success ;”’ she is just the sort of person, too, that would 
travel to Oberlin, or Jericho, to resent an affront. 

From the confidence with which (parenthetically) you declare 
Tom to be “‘ undoubtedly a myth,”’ it is inferred that you are a Fresh- 
man in the college at Oberlin. After you have graduated, married, 
and got a grizzled beard, Sammy, you will not speak so positively 
about anything; you may then often be puzzled, but you will not 


| know half as much as you do now. 


Be assured, Mr. Clarkson, that the corporeal entity of Our Boy 
Tom is as certain as is the personality of the devil; and that, ycu 
will remember, was authoritatively decided affirmatively, last Sum- 
mer, by the English Court of Arches, in the case of Jenkins vs. 
Cook. 

Adieu, dear amiable youth. [Burns.] 

Yours, ‘somewhat literary,” 
THE EDITOR, 
per OUR BOY TOM. 








MASSACHUSETTS (on whose territory stands Faneuil Hall) 
refuses to contribute a cent to the Centennial Celebration of 
American Independence! And VIRGINIA weakened her 
constitution so much in rearing Washington, Jefferson, and 
Madison, that she can only sulk along with blue Mass., and 


| say, ‘‘nary red for spread-eagle.'’—It is not strange that our 


frontier youngsters object to a little outlay for a big jollifi- 

cation once in a hundred years ;——but Va. and Mass. 

well! Then there is our good friend STENGER, of 

Pennsylvania (and a gentleman, to boot), in the same boat. 

——The opposition of Cochrane e¢ a/. (Pa.) does n't count; 

but when Stenger became constitutionally squeamish—— 
*T was pitiful; ’t was wondrous pitiful. 
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Centennial Historical Caleydar. 


For Sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, Philadelphia. 


In the specimen page here given the CALCULATIONS are FoR THE SOUTHERN STATES. We furnish 
the same Calendars with CALCULATIONS For THE MIDDLE STATES. 
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Tu. | 1/1863, Union army repulsed at Culpepper. |/5 18)6 54) 1 41) 9 40 I 
W. | 2\1861, Crew of “Jeff. Davis” imprisoned. 18)6 53) 2 34/10 31 12 
Th. 3/1492, Columbus started on his first voyage.||5 19|6 52| 3 31|II 20 24 
Fri. | 4,1864, National fast-day. 20|6 51) rises.|morn 6 
Sat. | 5/1862, Battle at Baton Rouge, La. 20/6 50} 7 23/0 7 18 
S. | 6/1862, Great explosion at Fort Lyon, Va. 21 751| 051 I 
Mo. | 7\1789, War Department established. |5 21 8 18) 1 34 13 
Tu. | 8\1862, Battle of South Mountain, Va. 8 44| 216 25 
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1864, Terrible explosion at City Point. 9 II| 257 
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Th. |10\1821, Missouri admitted into the Union. 

Fri. 11|1861, Confeds. defeated Gen. Lyon in Mo. 
Sat. |12)1684, William Penn returned to England. 24/6 45/10 53| 5 15 
Si 13/1620, First cargo of Africans landed in Va.||5 25/6 44/11 40! 6 10 
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Tu, |15|1824, La Fayette visited the United States. 26/6 42) 0 36) 8 14 
W. es 1777) Burgoyne defeated at Bennington. 27 6 41! 1 42] 9 19 
Th. 17|1863, Battle at Sparta, Tenn. 2716 40 2 56/10 23 
Fri. |18|1864, Severe battle at Weldon Railroad. 28/6 39] 4 12/11 22 
Sat. - 1780, De Kalb killed at Camden, S. C. 29/6 38) sets. | O17 
Ss. 20|1862, Confed. victory at Clarksville, Tenn. ||5 30/6 37| 7 30) I 7 
Mo. 21/1815, Frigate Franklin (74 guns) launched. 30/6 35) 8 of 155 
Tu. |22\1862, Battle at Gallatin (Confed. victory).||5 31/6 34) 8 30) 2 41 
W. |23'1864, Battle at Fort Morgan, Ala. 32/6 33} 9 1| 327 
Th. |24/1814, British entered Washington, D. C. 3216 32) 9 32] 4.13 
Fri. |25/1789, Death of Washington’s mother. 33/6 31)10 8) 5 1 
Sat. |26) 1863, Two U. S. transports captured. 33/6 29/10 49] 5 51 
S._ |27|1776, British occupied New York city. 34\6 28/11 36] 6 42 





Mo. |28)1861, Battle at Fort Hatteras N. C, 

Tu. 29, 1863, Confederate victory at Groveton,Va, 
W. |30'1869, George I’eabody visited America. 
Th. 31/1864, Battle at Jonesboro, Ga. 
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CONJECTURES OF THE WEATHER. 

1, 2, 3, thunder-showers; 4, 5, 6, clear; 7, 8, variable; 9, 10, 11, warm and close; 12, 13, 14, 
fair; 15, 16, 17, changeable ; 18, 19, 20, clear; 21, 22, 23, sultry ; 24, 25, 26, rain; 27, 28, 29, 30, 
31, warm, 

JEWISH CALENDAR. 


_ 5636. August 5, Tubeab; 20, 21, Rosh Chodesh Elool. 











e) 
a Copyrighted Sept. 13, 1875. _ 


PRICES FOR ELECTROTYPES OF THIS CALENDAR, 
EITHER for the SOUTHERN or the MIDDLE STATES. 
Thirteen Plates (including page of Signs, Eclipses, etc.), bevelled for use on Stereotype Blocks . $40 00 


do blocked, ready for use on press... 2-22 ee ee tte tee ee es 45 00 
do do with illustration at head or matter at foot mortised .......... 47 00 
do do with head and foot mortised .... 1... 1+ ee eee eer eeees 50 00 


tay The Electrotypes, blocked and mortised, will allow of the introduction of Advertisements or other 
matter, as may be desired by the purchaser. 
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Pica Treasury OPEN Price, $3.20 


Penngyldania Railroad Bonds for Sale 
Gongolidated Seden per cent Bonds 
Godernment Securities Bought and Sold 


GREAT PRIMER TREASURY OPEN. 


rice, $3.50 


Qollar for Dollar and Gent for Gent 
Three Fhousand Qucats Zuaranteed 
Shylock Rampant on the Rialato 


Prositable Gndestments jor Capitalists 
Eztradagant Gommissions Demanded 
Stock Brokers Hulling and Bearing 


Price, $3.90 


arene _ pone in 
Royal Road to Pealth, in a orn 
brightening Lrospects 


Two-Ling Price, $5.55 


= jae |W ecto 
#05 Jayne Street, Lhiladelphia 
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BLOOMING DOWAGERS 
Bewitching Chesiyui Sireet Promenaders 


Pica HARLEM SHADE 6 A, 14 a—$3.98 


LAUGAING Cs AREN 
Thoughtful Muideus, Practical Manhood 
Bissful Maturity, Peaceful Mecline 


A, 10 a—$4.88 


IOURNAZISM 
Kuterprising Daily Newspapers 
Remarkable Miuditorial= 


Dovusie Pica HARLEM SHADE A, 8 a—$5.80 
5 


MEMORANDA 
it = — 





COLLINS G MLEESTER 
~~» Philadelphia~~~ 
Supply Every Ariicle Needed by Priniers 


COLLINS & M'LEESTER, LETTER FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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» THOMAS W. PRICE C? 


505 Minor Street, 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND 


DEALERS IN 


PRINTERS SUPPLIES. 


Pr SSS —:—t—t— 





SPECIALTIES: 
Bill Heads Printers’ Cards 
and and 
Statements, Card Board, 
Tather eas Visiting ana 
Note Heads, Wedding Cards, 





Einvelopes, Patent Direction Tags, 


| 
| 
| 


Htc. Etc. Kite. Etc. 


PAPER RULING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, CAREFULLY, PROMPTLY, ann CHEAPLY. 


~ eee ————--— 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS 


OF ALL STANDARD SIZES AND VARIOUS MAXZKES. 


—— 


THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCKH. 
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TREAT YOURSELF 70 THIS UNCOMMON BOOK. | THE INVENTION. OF PRINTING 


Poets and Poetry of Printerdom. | 


A Collection of Original, Selected, and Fugitive Lyrics, writ- | 
ten by persons connected with Printing. First Group. 
Collected and Edited by OSCAR H. HARPEL. 

This extraordinary, costly, elaborate, and beautiful work has 
required more than a year of close literary and typographical labor 
to produce. It contains original and choice effusions of noted men 
and women of the Press—printers, editors, etc. It has 404 pages of 
excellent matter—Biographies, Portraits, Autographs, MSS., En- 
gravings, and a vast number of artistically-arranged Initials, Types, 
Borders, and Ornaments from many sources. ‘The paper was espe- 
cially made for the work, and is delicately violet-tinted, heavy and 
very fine; binding elegant. 

Price, only $6.50. 
FOR SALE BY 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
. PHILADELPHIA. 





COLLINS & M’LEESTER 
Keep constantly on hand a full and fresh supply of 


BLACK AND COLORED INKS 


FOR WORK OF EVERY CLASS. 


Warerooms, No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 





THE COST or PAPER. 


Computed and Tabulated for the Printer and the Publisher. 
By EUGENE H. MUNDAY. Published by COLLINS & 
M'LEESTER, Letter Founders, No. 705 Fayne Street, 
Philadelphia. Oblong quarto, with side index; flexible 
cloth. Price, $1.25. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


These Tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250, and 1000 
copies of any job,—whether a full sheet or any part of a sheet be 
used. They are calculated for paper costing from $1.00 to $12.00 
perream. The work also contains a Table of the Cost of Paper 
per Ream and Quire, of from 7 to 7o Ibs. per ream, and from ro | 
to 30 cents per pound. Also, our well-known Table of the Quantity 
of Paper Required for any Job. The Tables are clearly and simply 
constructed. They are printed on Brown’s best ledger paper, and 
have a side index which makes them perfect for ready reference. 





VAN BIBBER’S . 
Incomparable Roller Composition. 


This Composition has obtained an enviable reputation, and is 
highly recommended by those who have used it. 
Every printing office should give it a trial. 

Price, 35 cents per pound. 


FOR SALE BY 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 





COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S 


TIME-SAVING BRASS DASHES. 


These Dashes are made on Brass of Nonpareil thickness, specially 
manufactured for the purpose. All the pieces are cut to Pica ems in | 
length; the centres ranging from two to eight ems, and the plain | 
extension pieces from one to six ems. Double and parallel pieces 
are included; also, metal Corners for Borders, which can be readily | 
made with these Dashes. Price, $7.50 per Font; by mail, $7.95. 


| Other sizes are cut to order. 


| font. 


| both sides, so that they are quite light, and yet substantial. 


A Collection of Facts and Opinions descriptive of Early 
Prints and Playing Cards, the Block-Books of the Ff- 
teenth Century, the Legend of Lourens Fanszoon Coster, 
of Haarlem, and the work of Fohn Gutenberg and his 
Associates. Illustrated with many Fac-Similes of Early 
Types and Wood-cuts. By THEO. L. DE VINNE. 


This work, written with reference to the needs of printers and 
general readers, treats with most particularity of the development of 
the mechanical features of early printing. It avoids personal con- 
troversies, prolix descriptions of books, extracts in foreign languages, 
and the verbal criticisms which are of interest to librarians and book 
collectors only. Beginning with an explanation of the different 
methods of printing and its earliest form of impressions in clay, it 
describes the development of the Art from the introduction of playing 
cards and image prints to the invention of the type-mould, and the 
successful establishment of typography in Germany. ‘The material 
and moral aids which paved the way for the invention are not over- 
looked. Suitable notices are made of the invention of paper, of early 
methods of making books, and of the state of literature and society 
during the middle ages. The conflicting theories about the invention 
are critically examined, and the results of many recent discoveries of 
great importance, some of which have never before been published 
in English, are fully stated. 

Tue INVENTION OF PRINTING will be published in 

Five Parts, at One Dollar each. 

Each Part will contain about one hundred and eight pages of broad 
octavo, appropriately printed on old style laid paper. It will be 
illustrated with one hundred and forty engravings, the larger portion 
of which will be photo-engraved fac-similes of early types, woodcuts, 
statues, portraits, and medals, carefully selected from scarce books, 
or from originals. It is confidently offered to the public as contain- 
ing a greater number of illustrations explanatory of the subject of 
the invention than can be found in any other one book. 


FOR SALE BY 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 


COMBINATION 


LEADS AND SLUGS. 


TIME-SAVING AND CONVENIENT. 


These Leads and Slugs are cut to Pica ems of six different lengths, 
which are selected so that any length up to fifty ems thickness can be 


| formed without using more than three pieces at one time; in the 


majority of cases, indeed, only two pieces are required. We put 
them up in fonts of twenty-five pounds, and keep three thicknesses 
on hand, viz: Six to Pica Leads, Nonpareil Slugs, and Pica Slugs. 
A clearly printed Table, showing at a 
glance the various combinations of the pieces, accompanies each 
Price, 30 cents per pound. 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


SrercoryPe Bearer Quorarions 


MANUFACTURED BY 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


These Stereotype Bearer Quotations are adapted to all classes of 
Book or Job Work to be Electrotyped or Stereotyped. They are 


| accurately cast in type moulds, and are of Three-line Pica body; 


the largest piece is Four ems Pica wide. Spaces of various thick- 
nesses accompany the Quotations, so that they may be spaced to 
any measure. The Bearers are type-high, and the shank the height 
of stereotype leads. These Quotations are cored (or hollowed) on 
One 
handred pounds of them cover six hundred square inches. Sold in 
quantities to suit purchasers, at 30 cents per pound. 
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CHARLES E. JOHNSON & CO.’S 


PHILADELPHIA 


RINTING INK WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, S. £. Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts. 


News Ink, Fast Cylinder Presses $0.14 to .16 
sd ** Drum Cylinder Presses .15 to .20 


” «* Hand Presses . . . . .20, .25, .30 
OGIO. 5. é- & s £30, -40, .50, .75, 1.00 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft. . ... 42, «50, -75 


Red, for cards or paper 2.00, 3.00, 5.00, 10.00 


ee Bare oe ae 1.50 
NS TOOT Ces ee 1.00, 150 

eee ree ay ee a ae 5.00, 10.00 
SR cn he ah a salle 16.00, 32.00 
SSS ee ee 2.00, 3-00 
DDE 65 a~0 ta 6 a ee ee Oe 2.00 
Nee a 1.50, 2.00 
ee ee 1.50, 2.00 
Eee 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
EME AN. 5 noo 8 0.100 we 2.00 
EE Sil neta > wan Atk ee 2.00 








PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 


BLACK INKS. 


Illustrated Cut Ink, heavy 
Scientific AmericanInk. ........ 40 
American Agriculturist Ink... . . . -40 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer . 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 


COLORED INKS. 


Yellow (Lemon or Orange) 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 


a TS Sas Os ee 50, .75 
ng Se ee 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Gold Size (brown, yellow, orange) 1.00 to 2.00 
A na WEEMS: ork. iw Sg S58 a 1.50 
er ee 1.50 
Tints ofallshades ..... 1.00, I.50, 2.00 
ANILINE INKS. 
i chy wes 5-00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
OS errr 16.00, 24.00 
WE Nn og 5-00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 





7004s poy OS ‘ON ‘TOTTIO MYOA MAN 


Job Ink, for dry and calendered paper, 

will not set off $0.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Card or Cut Ink . 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Varnish—weak, medium, strong .30, .40, .50 
Boiled Oil, per gallon. . . . 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 


Mauve, reddish. . . 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
POSTER INKS. 


Ulemating. 2. Sw ss 50, .75, 1.00, 1.50 
Blue, light ordark. ...... 75») 1.00, 1.50 

a ae Bag Ss a. 0 a Sal 75, 1.00, 1.50 
MME dseNs! 24a Se aa 50, .75, 1.00 
RSLS oar ain avi lala 50, .75, 1.00 
ERE CE SS a +50, .75, I.00 
as ak awa a. eo -50, .75, 1-00 
Ink for Bag work ...... Special rates 


Lithographic Inks and Varnish. 
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JAYNE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


A etter Founders 


PRINTING MATERIAL 





THEY FURNISH 


| EVERY REQUISITE OF A PRINTING OFFICE | 


Proportions of Newspaper Fonis | 
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